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Grimes, J. S. — Mysteries of the head and the heart. Chicago, 1881. 

Problems of creation. 1881. Both from the author. 

Ballard, H. H. — Hand-book of the St. Nicholas Agassiz Association. 1884. From 
the author. 

Shufeldt, R. W. — The debt of science to the late Surgeon-General Chas. H. Crane, 
U. S. Army. N. Y. Medical Journal, Sep. 13, 1884. From the author. 

Frazer, P. — The Peach Bottom slates of the Lower Susquehanna. 1884. From 
the author. 

Shelton, E. M. — Report of the professor of agriculture, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 1883. From the author. 

Potts, E. — Some modifications observed in the form of sponge spicules. On a sup- 
posed new species of Cristatella. Rep. Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci., 1884. From the 
author. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Asia. — Mr. Graham's Ascents of Himalayan Peaks. — In the 
August number of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society Mr. W. W. Graham gives an account of his travels in the 
Himalayas. He reports that Kanchinjinga is inaccessible, but 
believes that the circuit of the great peak could be made in nine 
days, although one pass of 20,000 feet would have to be crossed. 
The peaks are set with rocky aiguilles impossible of ascent, for 
beside them the Matterhorn is a mere dwarf. In an attempt to 
ascend Danagiri (23,186 feet G. T. S.) Mr. Graham and his com- 
panion reached 22,700 feet, and saw below them Mount Monal 
(22,516) and A 22 (21,001), but were compelled to return by a hail 
storm. In one place they found the map of the topographical 
survey highly inaccurate, " one whole range omitted, glaciers por- 
trayed where trees of four feet thickness are growing, and the hill 
shading generally entirely imaginary." Peak A 2 i (Mount Monal) 
was successfully attempted, but A^ was found to terminate up- 
wards in an inaccessible precipice. Jabonu (2 1 ,300-2 1,400 feet G. 
T. S.) was also ascended, and on another occasion Mr. Graham 
and two companions reached to within about 40 feet of the 
summit of Mount Kabru (23,700 feet). North-west of this peak, 
less than seventy miles, lay Mount Everest, said to be the high- 
est mountain in the world, but, in the judgment of Mr. Gra- 
ham and of his skilled Swiss guide, Emil Boss, surpassed by 
two unknown peaks, one rock and one snow. The travelers 
agree that the Himalayan glaciers lie at a greater angle than the 
Swiss, and that the general slope of the peaks is greater. None 
of the inconveniences usually described as experienced by travel- 
ers who ascend to great heights were felt, but the pace of the 
heart" increased greatly, and its beatings became audible. Mr. 
Graham thinks it possible that the headache, nausea, bleeding, 
etc., suffered by some, arise from a weak heart. At 22,000 feet, 

'This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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upon the slopes of Mount Kabru, a pair of snow-white hawks 
were seen flying as easily as at lower levels. The ascent ot 
Kabru is the highest yet accomplished by man. In the discus- 
sion which followed the reading of Mr. Graham's paper, it was 
elicited that the two unnamed peaks near Mount Everest had 
been seen before by native surveyors. 

Asiatic Notes. — There is no satisfactory evidence, according 
to Professor R. Lenz, that the Oxus flowed into the Caspian be- 
fore the thirteenth century, as the Arabian geographers of the 
ninth century, who have been quoted in proof of this connection, 
appear to have confounded the Caspian with the Aral. It is known 
that the river had two branches in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, but the branch emptying into the Caspian probably 
ceased flowing in the sixteenth century. This agrees with Tur- 
coman traditions. In 1850 and r86g, during great floods, the 
waters of the Amu Darya penetrated into Lake Sara Kamysh. 
The level of the Caspian is slowly but steadily falling, and the 

fresh-water seals are fast diminishing in number. A recent 

issue of Petermann's Mittheilungen contains a map showing the 
route pursued by A. Regels in his journey through Darwas in 
the last months of 1883. The Chingan, a tributary of the Oxus, 

was followed almost to its source in the Garma glacier. Mr. 

Holt Hallett has returned to Bangkok after a successful expe- 
dition to the Shan States, during which he has surveyed over 
1500 miles of route, determined the position of the Shau ranges, 
and made vocabularies of the aboriginal races and notes on the 

histories of the several States. The French traveler, M. Cot- 

teau, who has recently visited Sarawak (Borneo) says of that 
colony: " It is a curious phenomenon to see a population of 300,000 
Dyaks, Malays and Chinese governed by thirty Europeans eco- 
nomically, almost without written laws, without an army, and 

without police." M. Lessar has explored the middle portion 

of the country watered by the Murghab, a part never before tra- 
versed by Europeans. -A recent number of Petermann's Mit- 
theilungen contains a map of Merv and of the Russo-Persian boun- 
daries in the vicinity, with the routes of the Russian engineer, P. 
M. Lessar. Between Askabad and Sarakhs the distance is 280 
versts, and the route lies along the " Alek " or foot of the moun- 
tains which form the boundary between the two countries. A 
few miles north of Sarakhs the boundary attains the river Heri- 
rud, which here flows toward the south, and divides Persia from 
Russia until the Borchut range, a continuation of the Paropamissus, 
is reached. These mountains form the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan, and the Russian frontier reaches to within twenty- 
five miles of Herat. Merv was formerly erroneously supposed to 
be 1900 feet above the sea, but is really only 800. 
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African Notes. — M. Dutreuil de Rhins has communicated to 
the Geographical Society of Paris notes from De Brazza, by which 
it appears that the land route between Franceville and the Alima 
has been shortened from seventy-five miles to fifteen or twenty 
through the discovery of an affluent of the Ogowe. On his last 
visit to the Makoko M. de Brazza was accompanied only by a 
man and a boy. The French Mission at Cape Lopez now has 

fifty huts, and proves to be salubrious. Mr. H. H. Johnston 

writes to the Royal Geographical Society from Urura on the 
mountain Kilimanjaro. He speaks of it as " one of the loveliest 
sites in the world. Above me towers into the deep blue heaven 
the snowy head of Kibo', around me are green hills and forest- 
clad ravines in whose profound depths great cascades of water 
leap from rock to rock and splash the fronds of luxuriant ferns ; 
before me lies spread out a vast blue plain — ' all the world,' as 
my host, the chief Mandara, proudly says — and my view south- 
ward is only bounded by the distant horizon." Clemens and 

Gustav Dehardt have recently explored the Tana river and its two 
mouths. Massa, the farthest point attained, is found to be in 39 
47' E. long, instead of in 38 20', thus the river runs in a more 

southerly direction than has been supposed. Capt. Brandon 

Kirby, probably the first white man who has penetrated the coun- 
try due north of Coomassie, and reached the southern limits of 
those inland nations who have hitherto been prevented from com- 
munication with the seaboard by the formerly impassible barrier 
of Ashanti power, does not think that that power is likely again 
to regain its ascendancy over the neighboring tribes. Coomassie 
was ruined during the civil war, but is being rebuilt. Human 

sacrifices are now forbidden by the new king, Quaco Duah. A 

Portuguese expedition under Major H. de Carvalho left Loanda 
June 10th, with the object of establishing commercial relations 
with the Muata Yanvo. Thence the expedition will proceed to 
Mozambique. (A Portuguese, Joaquim Rodriguez Graca, 1845-7, 
was the first to make known in Europe the kingdom of the Muata 

Yanvo.) The German African Association has sent out a new 

expedition for the exploration of the southern part of the Congo 
basin, under the command of Lieut. E. Schulze, with Lieut. Kunth 
as topographer, Dr. Wolff as anthropologist, and Dr. Buttner 

as naturalist. According to M. de Foucauld, who has recently 

returned to Paris from a journey in Morocco, the sultan of that 
country (Mulai-el-Hassan) has only an extremely limited author- 
ity, since many tribes are not only rebellious, but independent. 
His empire is really bounded by the lower valleys of five large 
rivers, i. e., to the parts occupied by the Arab race. The vast re- 
gions peopled by Imaziren (Berbers) recognize no power save 
their own chiefs. The conflict of influences on the Congo has 
caused the invention in Germany of a "Game of Congo" in which 
sixteen pawns, bearing the colors of England, France, Germany 
and Portugal, operate on a large map. 
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America. — The Work of the Greely Expedition. — The geograph- 
ical work of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, according to the 
account given by Lieut. Greely at the British Association, covers 
nearly three degrees of latitude and over forty degrees of longitude. 
Lieut. Lockwood's journey to the north added nearly 100 miles of 
coast line beyond the farthest point seen by Lieut. Beaumont, of the 
Royal Navy. There were no indications that the most northern 
point of Greenland seen, 83 35' N. lat, 38 West long., was the 
northern termination of Greenland. The coast presented numerous 
fjords, with many outlying islands, and the interior, as seen from 
an elevation of 2000 feet, consisted of confused masses of etern- 
ally snow or ice-clad mountains. The coast-line was high and 
precipitous, the formation schistose slate with a little quartz. The 
arctic poppy and several saxifrages were seen, as were also traces 
of the polar bear, lemming and arctic fox, and a hare and a 
ptarmigan were killed. A snow bunting was heard. A curious 
fact was the existence of a " tidal crack " extending from Cape 
Bryant along the entire coast, stretching across the fjords in a 
direct line from headland to headland, and varying in width from 
one yard to several hundreds. Inside the crack was rough hum- 
mocky ice, while outside lay the palaocrystic ice. The interior 
of Grinnell land from the 81st to the 82d parallels, between Ken- 
nedy and Robeson channels and the Western Polar ocean, was 
found entirely free from snow in July, except on the very back- 
bone. Vegetation abounded, willows, saxifrages, grasses and 
other plants completely covered large tracts of ground. These 
valleys afford good pasturage for musk cattle which feed toward 
the sea-coast in the summer and withdraw to the interior toward 
winter. Raised beaches, marine shells and driftwood indicated 
the recent elevation of this region above the sea. From the 81st 
parallel southward to Hayes sound between the heads of Archer 
and Greely fjords, stretches the perpendicular front of an ice-cap, 
the average height of which is not less than 150 feet. From the 
summit of Mount Arthur (4500 feet) a similar ice-cap could be 
seen north of the Garfield range, with extensive glaciers pro- 
jecting through each mountain gap. The southern limit of this 
cap closely coincides with the 8 2d parallel, and its area must be 
about 6000 square miles. The line of perpetual snow on Mount 
Arthur was 3500 feet above the sea, while the crest of Grinnell 
Land was 2500 above the sea in front of the southern ice-cap, and 
3000 feet near Mount Arthur. 

G-EOLOG-Y AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

The structure of the Columella auris in Clepsydrops 
Leptocephalus. 1 — The columella auris in Clepsydrops leptocephalus 
Cope, is bifurcate at the proximal extremity. The shorter expanded 

Abstract of paper read betore the National Academy of Sciences Oct. 16, 1884 



